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Editor's  Note: 

After  this  Boston  Globe  Magazine  article  about  the  third  harbor 
tunnel  and  the  depression  of  the  Central  Artery  went  to  press,  stale 
transportation  officials  announced  several  changes  in  plans. 
Among  these  are  design  modifications  that  will  eUminate  the  need 
to  raze  the  Boston  Edison  steam  plant  near  North  Station.  Also, 
under  the  new  design,  a  ramp  at  Logan  International  Airport  loop- 
ing into  the  Robie  Industrial  Park  area  next  to  Route  1 A  has  been 
eliminated.  The  connection  between  the  third  harbor  tunnel  and  the 
Logan  roadway  system  will  be  made  by  ramps  to  be  built  at  the  site 
of  the  Eastern  AirUnes  hangar  and  several  rental  car  companies, 
which  were  already  planned  to  be  taken.  Because  of  the  new  ramp 
configuration  at  Logan,  one  of  three  plans  for  the  Airport  Blue  Line 
station — moving  the  station  600  feet  to  the  ncMih— has  also  been 
eliminated. 
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Permission  to  reprint  "Artery  Depression  and  Tunnel  Vision,"  an 
article  by  Peter  J.  Howe  that  appeared  in  The  Boston  Globe 
Magazine,  July  31,  1988,  was  granted  by  The  Boston  Globe.  This 
booklet  was  prepared  by  CBT/Childs  Bertman  Tseckares  and 
Casendino  Inc.,  Boston,  Massachusetts.    Phone:  (617)262-4354. 

Peter  J.  Howe  covers  transportation 
FOR  THE  Globe. 


Boston  is  in  the  opening  rumbles 
of  what  will  be  a  decade-long  explo- 
sion of  highway  construction.  Be- 
tween now  and  at  least  1998,  some 
$4.5  billion  worth  if  work  will  funda- 
mentally alter  and  expand  the  heart 
of  the  city's  highway  system.  Seven 
miles  of  highway  will  be  newly  built, 
moved  underground,  or  reconfig- 
ured. 

While  it  stirs  fears  among  many 
that  Life  in  Boston  will  grind  to  a  halt 
during  the  1990s,  the  construction  of 
a  widened,  underground  Central 
Artery  and  a  new  tunnel  under  Bos- 
ton Harbor  promises  to  rank  among 
the  most  profound  physical  achieve- 
ments in  the  city's  history. 

When  the  work  is  completed,  a 
decade  or  so  from  today,  the  com- 
mute into  town  or  to  the  airport  will 


Charlestown 


BCity    Square 
The  North  Area  project  will 
eliminate  safety  problems  at  the 
Route  1/1-93  intersection  by 
building  loop  ramps  away  from 
City  Square.  Tunnels  imder 
City  Square  will  replace  the 
existing  overhead  ramps. 


D 


Third  Harbor  Tunnel 

The  Third  Harbor  Tunnel  will 

surface  in  East  Boston  at 

Logan  and  loop  du'ectly  into 

the  airport.  Stadium  Park  will 

gain  over  7  acres  as  a  result. 


B 


Dewey    Square 

The  existing  Dewey  Square  Tun- 
nel will  carry  five  lanes  of  south- 
bound traffic  and  the  northbound 
Artery  will  travel  imder  Atlantic 
Avenue  up  to  Rowes  Wharf. 


El 


Mass.  Pike  Interchange 

A  new  interchange  will  be  created 
where  the  Mass.  Turnpike,  South- 
east Expressway  and  new  Seaport 
Access  Road  meet.  The  inter- 
change will  have  special  bus  lanes 
from  South  Station  to  Logan,  im- 
prove connections  to  Dorchester 
Ave.,  and  open  up  14  acres  of  land 


Seaport    Access    Road 

The  new  four-lane  Seaport  Access 
Road  will  provide  direct  access  to  : 
Logan  Airport,  reducmg  traffic  on  ' 
the  Central  Artery  downtown 


Third   Harbor   funnel 


South  Bostof 
0 


1-93 


El 


Truck   Road 

A  new  sp>ecial  truck  route  will  be 
built  in  South  Boston  to  keep 
construction  trucks  and,  in  the  fu- 
ture, all  types  of  trucks,  off  local 

streets. 


Legend 


•Artery -tunnel  project 


The  dirt  and  stone  to  be  exca- 
vated to  build  the  new  under- 
ground artery  and  third  harbor 
tunnel  would  fill  Sullivan 


The  three  million  cubic  yards 
of  concrete  to  be  used  in  the 
project  would  build  a  20-foot- 
wide  street  from  Boston  to 
Portland,  Oregon.  The  25,000 
tons  of  structural  steel  would 
build  five  Mystic  River 
Bridges. 


The  new  interchange  between 
the  Massachusetts  Turnpike 
and  the  Southeast  Expressway 
will  include  30  bridges  and  20 
tunnels.  The  interchange 
alone  includes  a  total  of  11.4 
miles  of  highway. 


be  dramatically  different  for  drivers 
from  virtually  every  main  ap- 
proach— Interstate  93  and  Route  1 
from  the  north,  the  Massachusetts 
Turnpike  and  Storrow  Drive  from 
the  west,  the  Southeast  Expressway 
from  the  south,  and  Route  lA  from 
the  northeast. 

Engineers  hope  the  work,  which 
will  essentially  double  highway  ca- 
pacity north-south  and  east-west, 
will  make  driving  easier — or  at  least 
stave  off  what  computer  projections 
say  will  be  all-day-long  gridlock  if 
nothing  were  built. 

Boston  drivers  will  have  to  get 
used  to  spending  a  lot  more  time 
underground.  Instead  of  traveling 
along  the  elevated  Central  Artery 
from  the  Charles  River  to  High 
Street,  drivers  will  enter  a  tunnel  at 
Causeway  Street  and  not  come  out 
until  past  South  Station. 

Traveling  to  the  airport  via  the 
new  tunnel,  drivers  will  go  under- 
ground at  the  end  of  the  Mass.  Pike, 
see  daylight  briefly  in  South  Boston, 
then  go  underground  again  and  not 
emerge  until  they  are  in  the  middle  of 
Logan  Airport. 

The  depression  of  the  Central  Ar- 
tery also  creates  22  acres  of  land 
downtown  to  be  developed  and, 
planners  hope,  a  chance  to  "knit  the 
city  back  together."  It  will  reconnect 
the  downtown  to  the  Waterfront, 
from  which  it  has  been  physically 
and  psychically  cut  off  for  30  years 
by  the  hulking  green  highway.  Some 
officials  talk  of  another  emerald- 
necklace  park  above  the  artery;  oth- 
ers envision  controlled,  low-rise  de- 
velopment that  would  cover  over  the 
gash  between  the  North  End  and 
Government  Center. 

The  two  main  constniction  proj- 
ects are  the  $4.3  billion  effort  to  build 
a  third  tunnel  under  Boston  Harbor 
and  a  widened,  underground  Central 
Artery,  and  the  $250  million  recon- 
figuration of  the  Interstate  93-Route 
1  interchange  in  Charlestown.  Al- 
though two  separate  projects,  they 
are  generally  considered  one  double- 
barreled  strategy  to  unsnarl  traffic  at 
the  vulnerable  center  of  the  region's 
highway  system. 

The  Charlestown  project  began 
last  year  and  is  slated  to  be  completed 


in  late  1993;  construction  of  the  ar- 
tery and  tunnel  does  not  begin  in 
earnest  until  next  year,  with  current 
timetables — which  almost  certainly 
will  be  extended — predicting  a  1994 
opening  for  the  tunnel  and  1995-96 
for  the  artery. 

Already,  though,  many  drivers, 
Boston  residents,  neighborhood 
leaders,  and  environmentalists  are  in 
various  degrees  of  panic  over  what 
will  happen  during  the  decade  when 
the  work  is  under  way.  Mostly, 
people  are  terrified  about  whether 
traffic  will  screech  to  gridlock. 

The  state's  main  strategy  for 
easing  congestion  during  the  con- 
struction is  a  $3  billion  package  of 
improvements  for  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Transportation  Authority.  Offi- 
cials want  to  make  it  as  easy  as  pos- 
sible for  as  many  people  as  p>ossible 
to  take  trains,  buses,  subways,  trol- 
leys, and  water  ferries  to  work  and 
get  thousands  of  cars  off  the  over- 
loaded highway  system. 

Still,  although  the  big  disrup- 
tions are  at  least  a  year  away,  an 
massive  efforts  are  under  way  to  help 
Boston  cope  with  them,  the  artery- 
tunnel  project  invariably  sparks 
hundreds  of  questions.  Following, 
based  on  project  documents  and  in- 
terviews with  several  state  transpor- 
tation officials  over  the  last  year,  are 
some  answers. 

Will  people  be  able  to  drive  at  all  in 
Boston  in  the  1990s? 

To  the  extent  that  you  consider 
driving  in  Boston  easy  or  possible 
today,  the  construction  work  will  not 
make  it  much  worse,  state  transpor- 
tation officials  promise.  It  certainly 
will  not  get  any  better. 

State  Transportation  Secretary 
Frederick  P.  Salvucci  says  that 
probably  the  single  most  common 
misconception  about  the  project  is 
that  "people  think  we're  going  to 
hang  a  sign  on  the  Central  Artery 
saying,  'Closed  for  construction, 
come  back  in  10  years.'" 

The  six-lane  elevated  highway 
will  stay  open  throughout  the  1989- 
96  construction,  as  will  city  streets. 
How?  Engineers  plan  to  construct 
massive  decks  to  hold  up  the  artery 


The  price  tag  for  the  project 
works  out  to  somewhere 
around  $9,835  per  inch  of 
new  highway. 


Planners  predict  that  the  new 
artery  will  pull  40,000  cars 
off  local  streets  each  day, 
easing  congestion  and  curb- 
ing the  temptation  for  drivers 
to  seek  shortcuts  through 
neighborhoods. 


When  completed,  the  project 
will  create  two  one-way 
"frontage  roads"  alongside 
the  expressway,  running  all 
the  way  from  North  Station  to 
the  Fortress  storage  building 
in  Dorchester. 


Before  the  work  can  begin, 
officials  must  relocate  or 
replace  utility  lines  that  cross 
the  path  of  the  seven  miles  of 
1  new  highway  in  5,000  differ- 
\  ent  places,  including  the 
sewer  line  that  serves  most  of 
the  financial  district,  a  12- 
foot-wide  storm  drain,  and 
six  115,000-volt  electric 
lines.  Officials  want  to  build 
brand-new  utility  tunnels  to 
bring  order  to  the  "spaghetti" 
underground. 


Left  Ttew  taward  ttaa  Ibbla  Bridce  i»  CkarlMtown  sImwi  precoastructioa 
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and  the  city  streets,  then  mine  out  the 
earth  underneath  and  build  the  new 
eight-to-10-lane  underground  high- 
way. Once  the  new  highway  is  com- 
pleted, the  decks  come  off,  the  sur- 
face streets  are  rebuilt,  and  the  ele- 
vated roadway  comes  down. 

To  support  the  decks,  workers 
will  pour  concrete  walls  in  trenches  4 
feet  wide  and  up  to  80  feet  deep. 
During  the  construction  of  the  walls, 
lanes  of  certain  streets  will  have  to  be 
closed  for  a  number  of  weeks  or 
months,  and  you  can  count  on  de- 
tours and  traffic  headaches.  The 
closing  of  some  city  streets,  con- 
fironting  drivers  with  unusual  new 
traffic  patterns,  will  certainly  ham- 
per flow  on  the  artery. 

Moreover,  there  will  be  what  the 
helicopter  traffic  watchers  call  "the 
curiosity  factor."  Boston  drivers  al- 
ready know  how  traffic  can  jam  up 
for  a  mile  because  people  slow  down 
to  look  at  someone  changing  his  tire 
while  a  jwlice  cruiser,  blue  Ughts 
spinning,  parks  next  to  him. 

Imagine  what  will  happen  when 
people  slow  down  to  look  at  cranes 
picking  up  equipment  or  workers 
with  jackhammers  slicing  open  city 
streets.  There  will  be  a  huge  amount 
of  activity  for  drivers  to  gape  at  for 
years,  and  you  can  count  on  the  curi- 
osity factor  playing  a  big  factor  in 
traffic  snarls  of  the  1990s. 

But  if  you  believe  in  polls,  the 
results  of  a  survey  the  state  commis- 
sioned last  summer  should  be 
encouraging.Thirty-nine  percent  of 
commuters  said  they  plan  to  alter  the 
way  they  get  into  Boston  during 
thel988-98    construction,    and    a 


whopping  54  percent  of  people  who 
frequently  drive  on  the  artery  said 
they  will  seek  another  route. 

So  the  construction  may  scare  off 
enough  people  to  make  driving  a 
littie  easier  for  those  who  choose  to 
stick  it  out. 

What's  going  on  in  Charlestown? 

The  Central  Artery  North  Area 
project,  which  began  in  the  spring  of 
1987,  will  reconfigure  the  frighten- 
ing I-93-Route  1  merge — where 
there  are  three  times  as  many  acci- 
dents as  the  national  average  for 
urban  expressways — and  replace 
most  of  the  overhead  ramps  above 
City  Square  with  mnnels. 

Instead  of  a  V-shaped  merge,  the 
new  interchange  will  be  more  like  a 
cloverleaf,  giving  the  flows  of  traffic 
from  Interstate  93  and  Route  1  South 
twice  the  distance  to  merge.  More- 
over, the  interchange  will  eliminate 
the  hazardous  "weave"  for  people 
coming  from  1  South  to  the  North 
Station  area  or  from  Leverett  Circle 
to  1  North. 

Currently,  those  drivers  have  to 
cross  two  lanes  of  traffic  in  600  feet 
to  make  the  move.  With  the  new 
interchange,  those  drivers  will  enter 
1-93  on  the  same  lane  from  which 
they  will  exit  to  1  North  or  to  Storrow 
Drive.  The  new  Charlestown  inter- 
change is  scheduled  to  open  to  driv- 
ers in  November  1992. 

Much  in  the  same  way  that  the 
depression  of  the  artery  will  rejoin 
Boston's  downtown  and  Waterfront, 
the  Charlestown  project  is  expected 
to  remove  an  imposing  barrier  sepa- 


rating  City  Square  from  the  Navy 
Yard  area  and  create  space  for  parks. 
Last  November,  the  estimated 
project  duration  was  increased  from 
4  1/2  to  seven  years  because  of  unan- 
ticipated problems  designing  the 
tunnels  under  City  Square,  a  legal 
squabble  with  a  contractor,  and  a 
misworded  contract.  About  a  year  of 
work  will  remain  even  after  the  inter- 
change opens,  including  landscap- 
ing, removing  temporary  viaducts, 
painting,  and  other  cleanup  tasks. 

Where  will  the  third  harbor 
tunnel  go?  What  will  it  look 
like? 

The  third  harbor  tunnel  will  be 
four  lanes,  two  in  either  direction. 
With  the  seaport  access  road,  it 
will  run  3 .9  miles  from  the  end  of  the 
Turnpike,  across  South  Boston  in- 
dustrial land  into  the  Subaru  unload- 
ing terminal,  then  go  under  the  har- 
bor and  up  into  Logan  International 
Airport  land,  joining  the  McClellan 
Highway    (Route    lA)    near   Day 
Square  in  East  Boston. 

The  harbor  tunnel  will  include 
special  high-occupancy  vehicle 
lanes  to  speed  buses  through  traffic, 
as  well  as  direct  busway  links  to  a 
planned  45-berth  bus  terminal  at 
South  Station. 

Heavy  construction  begins  in 
1990,  and  the  tunnel  is  scheduled  to 
open  in  late  1994 — just  in  time  to 
siphon  away  a  big  chunk  of  traffic 
from  the  artery  as  the  critical  work  of 
constructing  the  new  artery  to  the 
Callahan  and  Sumner  tunnels  be- 
gins. 

The  approach  from  the  Pike  to 
the  tunnel  is  called  the  seaport  access 
road,  and  includes  on-  and  off-ramps 
serving  the  South  Boston  waterfront. 
It  is  expected  to  significantiy  im- 
prove access  to  the  fast-growing 
area,  where  13.5  milUon  square  feet 
of  development — almost  10  Pruden- 
tial Centers'  worth — is  expected  by 
the  year  2010. 

Will  there  be  a  toll? 

Yes.  Officials  plan  to  institute  a 
one-way,  inbound  toll  system  like 
that  on   the   Sumner  Tunnel   and 
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Mystic  River  Bridge,  so  that  Third 
Harbor  Tunnel  drivers  will  pay  only 
when  they  come  back  into  the  city. 
The  conversion  of  the  other  toll  ac- 
cesses to  Logan  in  1984  and  '85  sub- 
stantially eased  congestion  for  air- 
port-bound traffic. 

It  hasn't  been  decided  whether 
the  tunnel  will  be  operated  by  the 
Port  Authority  or  by  the  Turnpike 
Authority,  which  manages  the  Cal- 
lahan and  Sumner  tunnels.  On  the 
one  hand,  both  sides  of  the  tunnel 
will  be  on  Massport  land,  and  the 
agency  also  manages  the  Tobin 
Bridge.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tunnel 
is  being  designed  as  the  eastern  ter- 
minus of  Interstate  90,  the  Massa- 
chusetts Turnpike.  And  conceiva- 
bly, an  all-new  authority  could  be 
created  to  collect  the  tolls. 

Expect  an  entertaining  littie  po- 
litical war  in  the  next  few  years  over 
who  gets  to  collect  the  money. 

Where  will  the  depressed  Central 
Artery  go? 

The  new  widened,  underground 
3-mile  highway  generally  will  fol- 
low the  same  route  as  the  current 
Central  Artery. 

However,  the  northbound  half  of 
the  depressed  Central  Artery  will 
split  off  from  the  current  route  near 
the  Rapid  Service  Press  building. 


boslovari  oa  the  22  aerea  of  lead 
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turning  under  Atiantic  Avenue  and 
rejoining  the  southbound  half  at  the 
Northern  Avenue  bridge. 

Until  this  spring,  project  offi- 
cials had  planned  to  build  the  north- 
bound artery  section  under  the  Fort 
Point  Channel,  which  would  require 
time-consuming  and  potentially 
impossible  permits  from  environ- 
mental regulators  and  would  cost 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  more 
than  the  Atiantic  Avenue  route. 

Although  it  will  be  faster  and 
cheaper  to  build,  the  Atiantic  Ave- 
nue alignment  will  bring  construc- 
tion to  the  doorsteps  of  South  Sta- 
tion, the  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  One 
Financial  Center,  the  Trailways  bus 
terminal,  and  several  other  busi- 
nesses. Ironically,  while  officials 
are  counting  on  major  public-tran- 
sit expansions  at  South  Station  to 
ease  the  effects  of  the  artery-tunnel 
construction,  the  project  itself 
threatens  to  make  it  more  difficult 
for  people  to  get  there. 

The  southbound  artery  will  fol- 
low the  same  route  it  does  now.  One 
important  change  will  be  that  the 
current  Dewey  Square  tunnel,  which 
carries  three  lanes  of  traffic  in  either 
direction,  will  be  converted  to  all- 
southbound  operation.  One  lane — 
what  is  now  the  righthand  north- 
bound lane — will  be  separated  and 
used  as  an  on-ramp  for  drivers  enter- 


» 


ing  the  northbound  highway  from 
Essex  Street. 

What  is  the  schedule  for  artery 
construction? 

Before  the  new  artery  can  be 
built,  engineers  will  have  to  relocate 
what  they  call  a  "spaghetti  bowl"  of 
utilities  in  the  area.  That  work, 
which  involves  opening  up  the 
street,  buUding  replacement  utility 
lines,  and  clearing  out  those  that  are 
in  the  way,  will  begin  this  year. 
Engineers  expect  to  find  |some  5,000 
different  utility  lines  in  the  artery- 
tunnel  project  area,  everything  from 
storm  drains  big  enough  to  drive  a 
truck  through  to  traffic- signal 
cables  and  jet-fiiel  cisterns. 

Utility  relocation  and  construc- 
tion of  a  new  truck  bypass  road  in 
South  Boston  are  to  begin  sometime 
next  year.  Major  construction — 
tearing  open  streets,  pounding, 
noise,  cement  mixers — will  start  in 
1990.  The  northbound  half  of  the 
artery  is  scheduled  to  open  first,  in 
1995,  then  the  southbound  half  in 
1996. 

Workers  will  not  begin  disman- 
tling the  big  green  monster  until 
after  the  new  underground  road 
opens.  If  all  goes  according  to 
schedule,  it  will  be  gone  by  1998. 
State  officials  repeatedly  say  the 
schedule  is  highly  optimistic  and  re- 
quires unprecedented  levels  of  in- 
tergovernmental cooperation.  Key 
federal  officials  are  also  skeptical 
about  this  schedule,  and  this  spring 
Salvucci  himself,  for  the  first  time, 
publicly  hedged  his  bets  about  meet- 
ing the  1995-96  milestone  for  the 
artery. 


What  will  the  new  artery  look 
like? 

First  of  all,  one  major  miscon- 
ception— held  by  28  i)ercent  of 
Greater  Boston  residents  polled  by 
the  state — is  that  the  new  roadway 
will  be  a  depressed  but  open  high- 
way like  the  Mass.  Pike  extension 
between  Copley  Square  and  the 
Expressway.  In  fact,  the  new  artery 
will  be  a  fully  underground  tunnel. 


However,  the  depressed  Central 
Artery  is  more  likely  to  resemble  the 
Mass.  Pike  tunnel  under  Copley 
Square  than  the  Callahan  Tunnel. 
Clearances  will  have  to  be  high  to 
allow  for  trucks  and  for  overhead 
signs,  and  because  it  will  be  so 
wide — up  to  five  lanes  in  each  direc- 
tion at  some  points — the  artery  is 
likely  to  feel  much  less  claustropho- 
bic than  the  two  curtent  cross-har- 
bor tunnels. 

Won't  it  be  really  ugly  to  drive 
through? 

Artery  consulting  engineers  are 
hoping  to  come  up  with  some  crea- 
tive ways  to  make  the  artery  attrac- 
tive, perhaps  by  using  colorful  signs 
or  unusual  tiling.  One  goal  is  to  use 
signs  and  design  motifs  to  create  a 
sense  of  connection  to  the  neighbor- 
hoods above — to  give  drivers  the 
sense  that,  even  though  they  are  50 
feet  below  ground,  they  are  passing 
through  Chinatown,  the  Waterfront, 
the  North  End,  and  Government 
Center. 

How  about  the  interchanges  be- 
tween all  these  projects?What  will 
they  look  like? 

Count  on  a  very  dramatic,  im- 
pressive new  entrance  to  Boston 
from  the  north.  Although  the  final 
design  is  years  away,  and  construc- 
tion won't  begin  until  1992,  engi- 
neers want  to  make  the  new  parallel 
bridges  over  the  Charles  River  a 
grand  gateway  into  Boston — some- 
thing at  least  more  impressive  than 
the  current  High  Level  Bridge  over 
the  Charles  River,  which  Martha 
Bailey,  manager  of  environment  and 
design  for  the  project,  calls  "possibly 
the  ugliest  bridge  in  North  America." 

The  two  bridges  will  carry  up  to 
12  lanes  of  traffic,  more  than  dou- 
bling the  capacity  of  the  Central 
Artery  at  that  critical  choke  point 
where  it  crosses  the  Charles. 

In  addition,  the  planned  billion- 
dollar  interchange  between  inter- 
states  90  and  93— what  is  now  the 
site  of  the  Pike-Expressway  inter- 
change— will  provide  landscape 
architects  and  designers  an  area  to 


work  with  that's  even  larger  than 
Boston  Common. 

How  will  they  keep  the  artery  open 
while  they  build  the  new  under- 
ground highway? 

The  key  is  what  is  known  as 
"slurry-wall"  construction.  It  in- 
volves digging  4-foot-wide  trenches 
on  either  side  of  the  work  zone,  down 
as  deep  as  80  feet.  A  mixture  of  clay 
and  water,  called  slurry,  is  pumped 
into  the  trenches  to  keep  the  earth 
from  falling  in.  The  concrete  is 
poured  into  the  trenches  at  the  same 
time  the  slurry  is  pumped  out. 

Once  the  two  concrete  walls  are 
in  the  ground,  several  decks  are  ex- 
tended between  them  to  hold  up  the 
artery  and  the  city  streets.  Then  the 
workers  mine  out  all  the  earth  under 
the  decks  and  between  the  walls, 
building  the  new  highway  in  the 
space  created. 

Perhaps  the  best-known  local 
example  of  the  slurry-wall  technique 
was  the  construction  of  the  new 
Harvard  Square  Red  Line  station 
from  1980  to  '84.  Workers  created  a 
giant  underground  cavern  while  cars 
continued  to  drive  and  people  con- 
tinued to  walk — not  always  easily — 
up  above. 

What  detours  have  been  an- 
nounced so  far,  and  how  will  they 
affect  me? 

State  transportation  officials 
have  so  far  pinpointed  these  main 
detoiu^  or  closings  coming  up: 

•Beginning  in  December,  all 
southbound  traffic  on  the  Mystic 
River  Bridge — 41,000  vehicles  a 
day — will  have  to  squeeze  into  a 
single  lane  for  a  1,400-foot  stretch 
between  the  Charlestown  off-ramp 
and  the  Central  Artery.  The  detour 
will  be  in  place  until  the  opening  of 
the  interchange  in  1992  or  1993 

Since  1973,  southbound  traffic 
has  been  squeezed  into  one  lane 
during  the  morning  rush,  but  only  for 
about  600  feet  and  21/2  hours.  The 
new  restriction  will  be  24  hours  a  day 
and  more  than  twice  as  long.  It 
shouldn't  be  a  whole  lot  worse  for 
commuters,   but  drivers  from  the 
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North  Shore  should  definitely  count 
on  some  new  backups. 

•Direct  access  from  Route  1 
southbound  to  1-93  northbound  also 
will  be  lost  in  December  through  the 
project's  completion;  those  ramps 
will  be  razed  to  allow  construction  of 
the  new  tunnels.  The  reverse  move- 
ment— 1-93  South  to  1  North — was 
terminated  in  May  1987,  and  a  well- 
mariced  detour  has  been  set  up  using 
the  Revere  Beach  Parkway  (Route 
16)  and  Route  99. 

•The  double-decked  portion  of 
Interstate  93  will  have  to  be  closed  in 
one  or  both  directions  for  12-hour 
periods  44  times  during  the  Char- 
lestown  work.  Connecting  the  new 
ramps  to  the  elevated  highway  is 
extremely  delicate  work,  and  it  could 
be  jeopardized  by  having  traffic  pass 
over  the  highway. 

Engineers  hope  to  limit  the  clos- 
ings to  off-peak  hours,  such  as  early 
Sunday  mornings,  and  promise  to 
wage  big  public-information  cam- 
paigns to  alert  people  to  the  closings 
and  planned  detours. 

•While  the  underground  artery  is 
being  connected  to  the  Sumner  and 
CaUahan  tunnels,  in  1994  and  1995, 
one  lane  of  either  tunnel  will  have  to 
be  closed  at  any  one  time  at  any  one 
time.  But  that  restriction  will  not  be 
imposed  until  after  the  new  third 
harbor  tunnel  is  open. 

And  although  specific  details 
aren't  available  yet,  project  docu- 
ments indicate  that  three  other  ramps 
will  have  to  be  closed  "for  a  period  of 
longer  than  one  month":  the  off- 
ramp  from  Intersate  93  South  to 
Storrow  Drive  (which  carries  22,(XX) 
drivers  a  day);  the  on-ramp  to  the 
Central  Artery  southbound  from 
Purchase  Street,  just  before  the  en- 
trance to  the  Dewey  Square  tunnel 
(11, 600  drivers  a  day);  and  the  off- 
ramp  from  the  Central  Artery  north- 
bound to  Causeway  Street  and  North 
Station  (10,350  drivers  a  day). 

The  Causeway  Street  ramp  is 
currently  being  used  as  the  official 
detour  for  Charlestown-bound  traf- 
fic inconvenienced  by  the  93- 1  proj- 
ect. 


How  are  they  going  to  ventilate  all 
that  tunnel? 


A  new  parking  garage  planned 
for  a  site  across  from  City  Hall  also 
will  house,  in  its  middle,  a  huge 
ventilation  stack.  There  are  two 
schools  of  thought  about  ventilating 
the  tunnel:  Build  a  lot  of  small  ven- 
tilation stacks,  each  exhausting  a 
part  of  the  fumes  underground,  or  a 
few  big  stacks  as  far  away  as  pos- 
sible from  where  people  live.  Project 
officials  believe  that  from  an  envi- 
ronmental and  public-health  stand- 
point, one  big  stack  would  be  health- 
ier. The  rationale  for  the  stack  at  the 
comer  of  Congress  and  Sudbury 
streets  is  that  the  closest  structures 
are  office  buildings  where  the  win; 
dows  are  always  closed. 

Most  of  the  other  vent  stacks  will 
be  far  away  from  where  people 
live — on  Bird  Island  Flats  at  Logan, 
in  a  remote  part  of  the  Southie  water- 
front, in  the  middle  of  the  South  Bay 
Interchange. 

Aren't  there  going  to  be  thousands 
of  trucks  driving  through  down- 
town? 

Many  fewer  than  originally 
thought.  Although  you  will  still  see 
construction  equipment  moving  into 
town  on  trucks,  officials  plan  to  — 
and,  in  fact,  have  to — use  barges 
instead  of  trucks  to  cart  out  much  of 
the  dirt.  If  all  goes  well,  most  of  the 
excavated  fill,  and  all  the  trucks  that 
would  be  required  to  move  it,  will 
never  be  seen  by  most  Boston  resi- 
dents. 

The  main  reason  for  using  barges 
is  that  there  simply  is  not  enough  on- 
land  space  for  all  7.9  million  cubic 
yards  of  fill  (the  equivalent  of  a  pile 
one  miles  square  by  10  feet  high). 
Even  if  every  single  available  land 
site  were  used,  that  would  take  care 
of  only  4.6  million  yards  of  fill.  So  at 
least  some  will  have  to  be  disposed  at 
sea — and  officials  figure  that  if  they 
will  have  to  spend  the  money  build- 
ing facilities  to  handle  some  of  the 
dirt  that  way. 

Four  locations  for  barge-loading 
facilities  have  been  identified  so  far: 
at  Logan  and  in  South  Boston  near 
where  the  harbor  tunnel  will  come  up 
to  land,  in  the  Fort  Point  Channel 
near  Northem  Avenue,  and  in  the 


Charles  River  behind  North  Station. 
Fill  would  be  brought  up  to  the 
barges  either  by  trucks  driving 
around  underground  and  coming  up 
to  dump  their  loads  onto  the  barges, 
or  possibly  by  small  hopper  cars 
hauled  along  a  temporary  railroad 
built  underground.  Then  it's  out  to 
sea. 

Where  will  they  take  the  dirt? 

To  Spectacle  Island  in  Boston 
Harbor,  officials  hope,  although  that 
decision  will  not  be  made  until  an  en- 
vironmental report  is  completed  next 
year.  Spectacle — a  97 -acre  former 
city  dump  about  a  mile  off  Southie — 
seems  like  the  magic  solution.  Not 
only  could  it  handle  the  dirt,  it  des- 
perately needs  it. 

Most  of  Spectacle  Island  is  cov- 
ered with  trash,  dumped  there  from 
the  1930s  until  1959,  which  has  been 
slowly  dropping  into  the  harbor. 
Capping  the  island  with  the  artery  fill 
could  be  the  first  step  toward  turning 
the  island — home  at  various  times  to 
a  horse-to-glue  factory  and  a  grease 
reclamation  plane — into  a  verdant 
park. 

The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  warns  that  getting  the  per- 
mits to  dump  fill  on  Spectacle  will 
not  be  automatic.  The  island  is  also 
being  eyed  by  the  Massachusetts 
Water  Resources  Authority  for  a 
220-ton-a-day  sludge-treatment  fa- 
cility, part  of  the  $6  billion  Boston 
Harbor  cleanup.  Artery-  tunnel  and 
harbor-cleanup  officials,  however, 
say  the  island  might  be  able  to  ac- 
commodate both. 

State  officials  say  hazardous  ma- 
terial, rock,  and  other  dirt  that  could 
not  be  used  on  Spectacle  Island  could 
be  dumped  at  the  Massachusetts 
Foul  Area,  a  section  of  ocean  17 
mileseastofNahant.  Again,  that  will 
require  obtaining  difficult  and  com- 
plicated environmental  permits. 

What's  being  done  to  make  sure 
commuting  isn't  a  nightmare? 

That's  the  task  falling  primarily 
on  the  T — the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Transportation  Authority. 

Officials  recognize  that  they  can 


only  do  so  much  to  make  the  high- 
ways work  during  the  construction. 
Plans  include  stationing  more  police 
cars  and  more  tow  trucks  to  clear 
away  breakdowns  speedily  and  run- 
ning massive  advertising  campaigns 
to  warn  people  of  detours.  But  when 
highways  are  carrying  two  or  three 
times  the  number  of  vehicles  they 
were  designed  for,  efforts  to  make 
them  work  better  can  only  go  so  far. 

So  the  overriding  goal  is  to  get  as 
many  people  as  possible  to  leave 
their  cars  at  home.  Toward  that  end, 
the  MBTA  has  overseen  more  than 
$2  billion  worth  of  improvements 
over  the  last  five  years,  including  the 
Red  and  Orange  Line  extensions  and 
the  addition  of  hundreds  of  new 
buses,  trolleys,  subway  cars,  and 
commuter-rail  cars.  More  equip- 
ment and  more  service  are  on  the 
way.  Among  the  improvements, 
promised  and  fulfilled: 

•Six-car,  rather  than  four-car, 
trains  began  operating  on  the  Orange 
Line  last  September.  The  longer 
trains  effectively  increase  the  capac- 
ity of  the  line  by  50  percent  at  rush 
hours 

•Some  six-car  trains  began  oper- 
ating on  the  Red  Line  this  spring,  and 
as  58  new  cars  arrive  through  late 
August,  the  MBTA  plans  to  expand 
six-car  operation  to  29  of  its  3 1  rush- 
hour  trains.  The  MBTA  this  year  is 
finishing  up  its  $80  million  project  to 
lengthen  platforms  at  10  Red  and 
Orange  Line  stations  to  accommo- 
date ti\e  longer  trains.  Specifications 
for  a  brand-new  fleet  of  Red  Line 
cars  are  to  be  developed  this  year, 
meaning  the  notoriously  problem- 
atic line  should  be  offering  still  more 
service  by  the  '90s. 

I  'Compared  with  last  fall,  the 
commuter-rail  car  fleet  is  due  to 
grow  48.5  percent,  to  248,  by  this 
summer,  easing  overcrowding  for 
the  3 1 ,000  daily  commuter-rail  rid- 
ers. Another  50  120-seat  coaches 
were  ordered  in  May,  which  will 
expand  the  fleet  by  another  20  per- 
cent by  November  1989. 

By  the  time  major  artery  con- 
struction work  is  under  way,  the 
MBTA  is  likely  to  be  receiving  doz- 
ens of  double-deck  commuter-rail 
cars,  which  are  in  service  in  Chicago, 


San  Francisco,  and  Toronto  but  have 
never  before  been  used  in  Boston. 
The  double-deck  cars,  with  two 
compartments  about  61/2  feet  tall, 
seat  up  to  160  riders,  half  again  as 
many  as  most  single-level  cars. 

The  soaring  popularity  of  the 
commuter  rail — ridership  has 
jumped  49  percent  since  1983 — is 
creating  a  traffic  problem  of  its  own 
for  the  MBTA. 

The  authority  is  short  of  storage 
space  for  all  the  new  trains  it  is  run- 
ning. The  double-deck  cars  will  en- 
able the  MBTA  to  serve  more  people 
without  resorting  to  longer  trains  and 
will  help  ease  the  space  crunch. 

•The  number  of  trolleys  in  ser- 
vice during  rush  hour  on  the  Green 
Line,  the  system's  busiest,  with 
220,000  riders  a  day,  has  increased 
33  percent  over  the  last  21/2  years. 
Three-car  trains  have  begun  operat- 
ing on  the  Riverside  line,  and  two-car 
trains  are  to  begin  operating  for  the 
first  time  on  the  Beacon  Street  line 
this  year  once  power  improvements 
are  completed.  Also,  sometime  this 
year  MBTA  officials  are  to  decide 
whether  to  revive  trolley  service  on 
the  Arborway  branch,  which  has 
been  suspended  since  December 
1985  because  of  road  repairs  on 
Huntington  Avenue. 

•If  looming  financial  and  envi- 
ronmental hurdles  can  be  overcome, 
the  MBTA  plans  to  revive  the  Old 
Colony  commuter  railroad,  which 
was  abandoned  in  1959  when  South- 
east Expressway  opened.  The  80- 
mile  system  includes  lines  from 
South  Station  through  Braintree  to 
Middleborough,  Plymouth,  and  Sci- 
tuate,  serving  23  communities  in  all. 

Major  construction  and  environ- 
mental headaches  will  have  to  be 
overcome,  though.  Most  of  the  Scitu- 
ate  branch  has  been  torn  up,  with 
dozens  of  houses  and  two  schools 
built  alongside  its  route  in  the  last  25 
years,  and  the  Weymouth  Board  of 
Selectmen  has  voted  against  the 
plan.  Building  a  new  bridge  over  the 
Neponset  River  to  replace  one  that 
burned  months  after  the  line  was 
abandoned  will  require  difficult  en- 
vironmental p>ermits.  And  the  federal 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Admini- 
stration  has  expressed  reluctance 
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about  providing  any  financial  assis- 
tance for  the  Old  Colony,  which 
could  jeopardize  or  delay  the  project. 
Plans  call  for  interim  service 
from  Braintree  to  Middleborough 
and  South  Hanson  on  the  Plymouth 
line,  opening  in  late  1991  and  carry- 
ing 3,000  riders  a  day.  Full  restora- 
tion is  not  expected  until  late  1993 — 
which,  unfortunately,  could  be  too 
late  to  do  much  to  ease  traffic  on  the 
Southeast  Expressway  during  the 
anery-tunnel  construction.  The  en- 
tire system  would  serve  an  estimated 
13,000  riders  a  day. 


That  sounds  great,  but  it's  always 
such  a  problem  to  find  a  place  to 
park  when  you  want  to  ride  the  T. 
Is  anyone  addressing  that  prob- 
lem? 

Lack  of  adequate  parking,  of 
course,  is  considered  by  many  the 
Achilles'  heel  of  the  strategy.  MBTA 
officials  say  they  recognize  that  pro- 
viding enough  parking  to  encourage 
people  to  park  and  take  mass  transit 
into  town  is  critical,  and  they  have  set 
a  goal  of  adding  25,000  new  parking 
spaces — more  than  twice  as  much 
parking  as  now  exists  on  the  entire 
commuter-rail  system. 

But  some  transit  watchers  doubt 
that  the  new  parking  will  be  available 
in  time  to  meet  the  growing  demand. 
They  see  the  MBTA  playing  catch- 
up with  vastiy  increased  ridership 
through  the  1990s. 

"For  the  system  as  a  whole, 
though  there  are  some  exceptions, 
the  demand  for  spaces  far  exceeds 
the  number  available,"  says  Anne  M. 


hood  cries  for  relief  from  truck  traf- 
fic will  finally  be  answered  with  the 
construction  of  a  special  truck  route 
to  the  Waterfront.  An  initial  portion 
will  open  in  1990  from  Dorchester 
Avenue  to  Summer  Street  along  the 
railroad  that  parallels  B  Street.  By 
1993,  officials  plan  to  extend  it  north 
to  the  Waterfront  and  industrial  area 
and  south  to  the  Expressway. 

How  will  the  new  road  patterns 
change  driving  in  the  city  and  on 
the  artery? 

Traffic  forecasters  say  it  should 
make  driving  a  lot  better,  primarily 
by  keeping  local  traffic  off  the  artery 
and  regional  traffic  off  city  streets,  to 
the  mutual  benefit  of  both.  Planners 
claim  the  new  highway  will  get 
40,000  vehicles  a  day  off  local 
streets — the  equivalent  of  about  a 
quarter  of  the  Central  Artery's  cur- 
rent load. 

One  major  problem  with  the 
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current  Central  Artery  is  that  it  is  es- 
sentially a  1950s-style  "collector- 
distributor  road"  designed  for  traffic 
withing  the  city.  Today,  it  has  to 
serve  as  a  1980s  interstate  highway. 
That's  just  not  what  it  was  build  for. 
Coming  southbound  between  the 
merge  and  the  Columbia  Road  off- 
ramp,  for  example,  you  have  17  on- 
and  off-ramps  in  3.8  miles.  If  it  had 
been  built  as  an  interstate  highway,  it 
would  be  unlikely  to  have  even  half 
that  many  the  constant  interruptions 


to  traffic  flow  from  people  getting  on 
and  off  the  highway  is  what  makes 
the  Central  Artery  such  an  abysmal 
road  to  drive. 

When  the  new  road  opens,  you 
will  be  able  to  count  on  far  fewer  on- 
and  off-ramps,  probably  a  reduction 
from  18  to  12.  Many  southbound 
commuters  will  exit  at  Causeway 
Street  and  drive  down  the  new  sur- 
face artery  to  get  to  downtown  desti- 
nations. City  officials,  though,  are 
worried  that  unless  the  ramps  are  ac- 
curately located,  the  city  street  net- 
work could  be  overrun  with  traffic 

The  new  artery  will  also  have 
what  the  current  road  desperately 
needs:  merging  and  exiting  lanes.  Al- 
though the  current  artery  is  three 
lanes  in  either  direction,  at  almost 
every  point  the  right-  hand  lane  is  ef- 
fectively lost  to  exiting  and  entering 
traffic,  leaving  only  two  and  some- 
times only  one,  if  traffic  is  really 
backed   up — for  through  drivers. 

In  addition,  to  keep  traffic  out  of 
the  midsection  of  the  artery,  access  to 
the  cross-harbor  tunnels  will  be  lim- 
ited. There  will  be  no  direct  under- 
ground connection  from  the  artery 
northbound  to  the  Callahan  Tunnel 
eastbound,  and  no  direct  under- 
ground access  from  the  artery  south- 
bound to  the  third  harbor  tunnel  east- 
bound. 

In  other  words,  the  idea  is  to 
make  people  coming  from  north  of 
the  city  to  the  airport  leave  at  Dock 
Square,  and  people  coming  from 
south  of  the  city  leave  at  the  Pike,  and 
keep  as  many  cars  as  possible  out  of 
the  area  in  between. 


Are  buildings  going  to  be  knocked 
down?  How  about  houses? 

Yes.  About  20  buildings  will  be 
knocked  down,  but  no  houses  or  resi- 
dences will  be  taken. 

Among  the  more  recognizable 
buildings  that  will  be  demolished  are 
the  Rapid  Service  Press  building  be- 
tween the  Expressway  and  the  Fort 
Point  Channel,  and  the  Anelex  Build- 
ing, the  orange-brick  office  building 
at  150  Causeway  Street  between  the 
artery  and  Boston  Garden  with  the 
Bank  of  New  England  billboard  on 
top. 


The  Rapid  Service  Press  build- 
ing has  to  make  way  for  a  construc- 
tion staging  area  and  some  approach 
ramps  from  the  Expressway  north- 
bound to  the  third  harbor  tunnel.  The 
Anelex  Building,  home  to  about  half 
of  all  the  businesses  that  will  be  af- 
fected by  the  construction,  is  in  the 
way  of  one  of  the  two  new  bridges 
planned  over  Charles  River. 

Several  more  buildings,  includ- 
ing warehouses  and  offices  in  the 
industrial  section  of  South  Boston, 
and  a  former  Boston  Edison  steam 
plant  next  to  the  Registry  of  Motor 
Vehicles,  are  also  in  the  way. 

No  businesses  in  the  North  End 
will  be  taken. 


Won't  developers  just  put  up  huge 
skyscrapers  on  the  land  over  the 
artery?  Why  doesn't  the  city  make 
it  all  a  park? 

There  is  one  solid  guarantee  that 
the  land  won't  be  covered  with  high- 
rise  office  buildings:  Structurally, 
because  of  the  highway  tunnel  under- 
neath, it  won't  be  able  to  support 
buildings  of  more  than  about  five  sto- 
ries. 

State  officials  recognize  that 
many  people  are  clamoring  for  a  large 
park  to  provide  some  green  for  down- 
town, but  they  make  the  argument  that 
a  long  sliver  of  park  land  through  the 
downtown  might  look  very  unnatural. 
In  some  ways,  they  say,  it  could  create 
as  much  of  a  hole  in  the  downtown  as 
the  existing  artery  does. 

Building  some  smaller  buildings 
about  the  scale  of  the  North  End  on 
some  or  all  of  the  land  might  do  a 
better  job  of  creating  a  smoother  con- 
nection between  the  North  End  and 
downtown,  some  officials  say. 

How  can  they  possibly  build  all  of 
this  highway  by  the  year  1996? 

Salvucci  insists  the  schedule  is 
"aggressive  but  doable,"  but  he 
hedges  the  prediction  with  the  caveat 
that  it  will  take  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  cooperation.  More  than  39 
agencies  at  various  levels  of  govern- 
ment will  be  involved  in  planning  the 
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project.  Every  single  one  of  the  state 
and  federal  laws  involving  water  af- 
fects the  project.  At  least  50  separate 
environmental  permits  will  be 
needed,  and  planners  acknowledge 
that  some  kind  of  speeded-up  process 
for  granting  those  licenses  will  have 
to  be  established. 

The  entire  project  is  being  "fast- 
tracked,"  meaning  that  various  parts 
will  be  designed,  engineered,  and 
constructed  at  the  same  time.  If  engi- 
neers opted  to  design  the  whole  proj- 
ect, complete  all  the  engineering,  and 
then  build  it,  they  acknowledge  it 
would  take  15  years  or  more.  The 
effort  requires  a  staggering  level  of 
coordination — a  level  that  may  well 
be  impossible  to  achieve. 

So  when  the  construction  is  all 
done  in  1998  or  whenever,  it's 
going  to  be  really  easy  to  drive  into 
Boston,  right? 

No.  There  will  still  be  a  morning 
rush  hour  and  an  afternoon  rush  hour. 
Traffic  jams  will  still  exist.  But  at 
least  commuting  won't  be  anywhere 
near  as  difficult  as  it  would  be  if  the 
work  were  not  done.  Salvucci  warns 
that  "if  we  all  say,  'Whoopee,  let's  go 
back  to  a  '50s  mentality  and  all  drive 
to  work,'  we're  going  to  have  gri- 
dlock." 

Officials  hope  people  will  learn 
good  habits  about  using  public  trans- 
portation and  avoid  driving  into  town 
unless  they  really  have  to.  If  people 
start  abandoning  those  habits  once 
the  work  is  done,  Salvucci  warns, 
Boston  could  someday  wind  up  right 
back  where  it  started.  And  once  the 
new  artery,  third  harbor  tunnel,  and 
the  Charlestown  interchange  are 
completed,  realistically,  there  won't 
be  another  chance  to  fix  the  Boston 
highway  network. 


